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Ther*  Is  sc«resljr  rooa  for  doubt  that  a  potantial  en«gr»  araad  with  tha 
k^hcmb  or  H-boab  and  poasessad  of  a  aaans  of  dallvaring  it,  could  dastrogr 
auch  of  our  aaalth  and  aangr  of  our  peopla.  What  should  as  do  about  this 
rulnerability? 

for  thraa  yaars,  our  govarmant  haa  urgad  us  to  di spares*  An  Industrial 
Dispersion  Policy^  proaulgatad  in  August,  1951,  t7  Pr* aidant  Trtaan,  is  still 
In  force*  That  dirbctiva  instructed  tha  Director  of  the  Office  of  Osfansa 
Mobilisation  to  "establish  general  standards  with  raspeet  to  dispersal, 
which  snail  be  followed  in  the  graiiting  of  certificates  of  necessity,  in  the 
allocation  of  critical  aaterlals  for  construction  purposes,  and  in  the 
asking  of  aaergency  loans  growing  out  of  defense  production."  A*  recently 
as  last  June  the  director  of  om,  Arthur  flsaning,  proposed  the  extension  of 
accelerated  saortisation  privileges  to  aanufacurers  of  iaportant  defense 
items,  1*10  wish  to  aove  existing  plants  out  of  target  areas* 

for  almost  ten  years  all  sorts  of  experts,  struck  by  the  fact  that 
capital  and  p^ple  are  highly  concentrated  In  our  cities,  have  recoaaended 
dispersal*  Can  there  really  be  any  doubt  about  what  we  should  do?  There 
can  be.  There  is.  In  a  problem  sc  complex  and  difficult,  the  specialiet 
clearly  has  something  to  offer.  But  the  dispersal  problem  transcends  a^y 
one  field  of  speclallzatlont  there  are  no  "dispersal  experts,"  no  experts 
on  the  problem  as  a  whole. 

Even  tne  advocates  of  dispersal  have  been  far  from  unanimous  In  their 
recommendations.  The  official  policy  is  to  induce  firms  in  war  industries 
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to  lecAi*  SOM  of  tholr  nm  plonto  ton  to  taontjr  niloa  —  ocBOtiMS  !•••  — 

It  »  ■  • 

A  '  •  -  ' 

frca  eort«ln  ao-eollod  "torcot  oroof.”  Soio  ditpotMl  reecnondotionaf 
hoMTor*  havo  lapliod  quit*  dlffaront  prograMi  iho  placing  of  all  "key* 
lnatallatioM(  «b*tn*r  old  or  new,  outald*  existing  target  aroas;  the 
broaking  up  of  cities  into  aaaller  unitsi  the  dissolution  of  large  oities 
in  periplieralf  but  not  in  interiort  regionso  About  all  that  such  prograas 
have  in  cosmon  is  the  preposition  that  our  people  and  productive  oapaeitjr 
ought  to  be  geegraphicalljr  distributed  in  a  fashion  different  froa  that 
ehieh  eould  exist  if  no  special  govemental  action  sere  takeno  The  issue 
of  shat  kind  of  dispersal  progrea  to  adopt  is  far  froa  settledt  a  resolu* 
tion  introduced  into  tne  House  of  Representatives  in  dagrt  19SU*  proposed  a 
Congressional  study  of  the  problea. 

Por  these  reasons,  it  is  iapossible  to  appraise  dispersal  in  general, 
yet  ualesirable  to  confine  tue  discussion  to  one  particular  fora*  It  is  not 
the  authors'  intention,  hosever,  to  reject  or  support  diepersal{  it 
their  Intention  to  ask  the  right  questions  —  questions  shich  have  signifi¬ 
cance  for  aost  foms  of  dispersal,  and  enich  are  in  danger  of  beii^  neglected. 

Diepersal  —  for  whatT 

Many  argiaents  have  been  eade  for  dispersal.  Soaetlaes  it  is  urged 
that  it  eould  be  in  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  disperse,  in  vie*  of 
the  risk  of  being  boabed)  and  this  nay  be  true.  ■*  shall  turn  directly  to  a 
broader,  though  a  related,  questions  is  dispersal  in  tne  national  interest? 

The  principal  argtsient  for  a  national  policy  of  lispernal  is,  undoubtedly, 
that  it  would  help  win  a  war  if  one  should  occur.  But  the  natter  does  not 
end  there.  Dispersal,  sea*  writers  have  clalaed,  would  also  help  to  achieve 
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other  social  objectlTast  a  l^i^her  standard  of  living  whatber  war  cooes  or 
noil  an  ioprcvaaent  in  general  social  conditions  —  better  healthf  less 
erisSf  less  traffic  congestion,  and  so  on;  a  reduction  in  tite  probability 
that  war  will  occuTo  Rach  of  these  will  be  diseussed  in  turn.  In  addition, 
we  shall  consider  an  objective  which  has  received  scant  attention  froa  the 
proponents  of  ilspersalt  the  maintenance  of  individual  freedoo.  Finally, 
we  shall  have  to  exaalne  critically  the  familiar  claia  that  there  are  no 
alternatives  to  dispersal. 

The  mere  listing  of  objectives  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  peniit 
final  evaluation;  sonehow  we  must  dettreine  how  inportant  the  objectives 
are  relative  to  each  other.  How  important  is  the  preservation  of  life 
relative  tc  the  preservation  of  freedom?  How  Important  is  an  increase  in 
the  standard  of  living  compared  to  an  increase  in  the  probability  that  we 
Shall  win  a  war  if  one  should  occur?  On  sucn  questions  every  nan  must  be 
nis  own  expert:  the  decisions  are  properly  the  function  of  the  Legislature 
and  not  of  U.e  technician. 

Liepersal  for  Victory 

■ould  dispersal,  of  the  sort  currently  proposed,  put  us  in  a  better 
position  to  win,  if  war  broke  out,  than  would  the  situations  that  night 
otherwise  exist?  Of  course,  one  cannot  talk  in  terws  of  Just  any  other 
situation,  but  must  postulate  certain  specific  alternativee.  Let'e  think 
of  it  this  way.  Dispersal  costs  money;  i.e.,  requires  resources,  whether 
for  relocation  of  existing  capital  or  construction  of  new  capital.  Ihose 
resources  could  be  used  for  building  new  capital  in  "conventional"  locatiorw 

locations  selected  without  re-ard  for  the  pcssibility  of  attack.  This  ie 
on«  alternative  situation,  which  we  shall  label  "nor>-di8persal." 
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Preelaeljr  wh«t  ona  aaans  by  "winning"  •  uTt  partlcularljr  in  the  age  of 
H-bontSf  is  harcl  to  ^.in  down*  In  gbnaral,  hewaver*  tha  graater  tha  supply 
of  tho:.a  goods  and  sanrices  which  are  assential  after  an  anaay  attack^  tha 
graatar  will  ba  our  chanea  of  sunrlval  and  victory*  Disparsal  and  non- 
dlsparsal  would  hava  differant  Implications  for  our  postattack  supplias* 
sinca  tbesa  policias  would  dlffar  with  raspaet  tot  (1)  the  quantity  of  capital 
that  wa  would  hava  by  the  time  of  attaekf  and  (2)  the  "daaaga"  that  would  ba 
inflicted  on  %  given  population  and  capital  stock. 

First*  as  to  assets  available  at  tne  tiae  of  attack*  There  is  soaa 
raaaon  to  believe  that  "conventional"  sites  would  stake  for  graatar  total 
"capacity"  than  would  disparsad  locations.  The  wore  concentrated  locational 
pattern  would  require  fewer  water  waine  and  rail  extansionsi  reduce  lags  in 
replacing  workers;  provide  better  x.ocess  to  substitute  supp^era  end  special 
aarvicas;  pemit  aconoBlaa  of  scale  in  tha  operation  of  utilitiaa*  More¬ 
over*  tiia  proceaa  of  changing  over  froa  a  eoncentrated  to  some  othar 
locational  pattam  would  antail  the  abandoment  of  capital*  even  if  we  set 
out  to  "shift"  old  facllitiaa  to  new  locations  only  »  they  wore  out. 

(Unlike  the  parts  of  tha  one-hose  shay*  all  eowponants  of  our  installationa 
would  not  fall,  to  pieces  siwultananusly.)  Of  course*  capital  concentration 
could  ba  so  great  that  costs  Jus  to  congestion  would  outweigh  tha  savings 
Just  wantionad*  in  which  case  sane  lesser  ooncantration  would  yield  a 
graatar  pre-attack  cq^aclty.  However*  it  seeaa  to  the  authors  that  aost 
dispersal  policiea  would  rad’)ca  tha  quantity  of  pre-attack  capital.  If 
this  view  is  correct*  in  order  to  appraise  a  dispersal  policy*  ona  naade  to 
astlfflata  not  only  the  nagnituda  of  the  reduction  in  capital  but  also  tha 
aagnituda  of  the  reduction  in  daaaga. 
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Hov  shall  <l«a(s  be  appraisadT  If  aere  tons  of  rubble  is  tne  aeasurSf 
then  we  can  surely  reduce  potential  danage  froa  a  given  weight  of  attack  by 
sane  sort  of  dispersal.  If«  on  the  other  hand,  the  iapact  on  our  ability 
to  survive  and  win  is  the  aeasux^,  it  is  not  clear  how  a  particular  dispersal 
prograa  would  affect  damage.  How  much  woxild  the  protection  of  aircraft 
factories  reduce  daaage  if  petroleisi  refineries  would  still  be  smashed? 

How  much  would  the  protection  of  capital  reduce  daaage  if  casualties  would 
still  be  huge  —  e.g.,  via  radiological  effects  of  aodern  boabs?  To  asssss 
damage,  we  should  look  at  the  Joint  effectiveness  of  the  resources  that 
rsaain  after  attack.  But  the  effect  of  a  dispersal  pro^am  on  the  saving  of 
lives  is  doubly  laportaatf  for  the  preservation  of  huskan  life  is  also  an  end 
in  itself. 

Let  us  assTine  for  the  moaent  t^iat  daaage  increases  with  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  people  and  capital.  Ohat  should  be  counted  in  aeasuring  an  area's 
concentration?  Our  National  Tlispersion  Prograa,  in  discouraging  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  future,  provides  for  the  dispersal  of  certain  "war  iniustrios" 
only,  Tet,  in  attacks  on  the  scale  that  will  no  d'^ubt  become  possible, 
huaun  survivors  and  capital  for  producing  certain  consw^rs'  gcois  aa>  well 
be  as  important  for  our  ailitar;'  posture  as  capital  in  '♦war  Iniustrles." 
Hence,  while  the  progren  would  decrease  the  aeount  of  rubble,  it  eight 
improve  but  little  our  cnances  of  winning. 

Suppose  you  were  tn«  enasty . . . 

But  suppose  we  felt  sure  that  the  destruction  of  industrial  concentra¬ 
tions,  dafined  in  a  particular  way,  would  constltuta  thr  r.ost  daeaglAg 
attack.  If  we  dispersed  those  concentrations,  what  would  then  be  the  most 
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duiAge  t-he  enaoy  could  do?  No  i'^ubt  he  would  adjust  nis  c.'.olce  of  targets 
so  as  to  take  account  of  the  altered  location  of  '^■•ur  ^-roductive  capsclt/o 
He  light  shift  to  an  attack  on  population,  or  to  an  attack  on  particular 
fonaa  of  capitalf  and  io  alaost  as  auch  doAage  (with  the  same  attacking 
force)  as  he  could  have  done  before  our  dispersals  Indeed,  the  damage  done 
by  some  attacks  might  be  greater  after  dispersals  Transportation  and 
ccnmunicationa  would  become  aore  serious  bottlenecks  aai  Jiicier  targets. 

In  Worii  ?ar  II  after  Germany  dispersed  numerous  interdependent  plants,  the 
allies  attacked  transportation, and  Germa..  leaders  apparently  found  these 
attacks  so  costly  that,  before  the  war  ended,  they  planned  to  bring  tne 
plants  back  together,  using  other  measures  to  protect  them, 

AdJ  uetaent  of  target  choice  is  only  one  of  many  posaible  responses  by 
the  attacker  to  a  dispersal  program*  He  might  adjust  his  strategy  in  other 
respects,  Hlt<  ring  his  weapons  system,  his  allocation  of  omts  between 
strategic  and  tactical  uses,  tne  nvaber  of  oombers  sent  to  various  targsts, 
ths  sizs  of  his  forcso  In  short,  any  forecast  of  damage  reduction 
attributable  to  dispersal  should  take  into  account  the  enemy's  shift  to  ths 
stratsgy  that  is  "best”  after  dispersal. 

Nor  s  .ould  one  overlook  the  i ndlvldual "strategy  adjustments"  that  may 
bs  made  by  our  own  people.  ITie  present  National  Dispersion  Program  attampta 
to  Irvi'jce  toe  location  of  new  "war-industry"  plants  ten  to  twenty  miles 
outside  "target  concentrations,"  but  it  ioes  not  compel.  Its  Inducements 
may  be  insufficient  to  prevent  subsequent  location  of  other  war-industry 
plants  near  the  dispersed  plants;  arvl  of  course,  there  is  no  inducement  for 
"non-war"  facilities  to  stay  away,  fhat  is  now  adisparsed  location  may 
become  a  new  target  area. 
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The  effect  of  dispersal  on  daaaf;«  depends  also  upon  the  level,  as 
distinct  fro*  the  allocation,  of  enemy  etrengtho  Consider  a  program  which, 
sa/,  converts  100  targets  int^  mary  smaller  tarfetSo  As  we  consider  levels 
of  ene^y  strength  capable  of  destroying  more  and  more  tart'^ts  —  up  to 
100  —  the  damage  reduction  due  to  the  dispersal  program  increases.  But,  as 
enemy  capanilities  beyond  the  IJO-target  level  are  cons i  iered,  the  damage 
reduction  attrlbutaole  to  the  program  falls o 

Even  if  the  enemy's  capabilities  are  small  at  present,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  will  Increase  fester  U'an  we  can  disperse,  sc  that  the 
reduction  in  vulnerability  le.lch  is  achieved  by  dispersal  might  sell  dls- 
a.ypear  after  a  very  few  years »  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1^50  there  were 
sane  2'jO  U-  So  cities  wl  th  populations  of  50,'JoO  or  more  and  th.at  if  all  of 
these  were  dispersed  so  that  none  erceeded  50,000,  there  would  still  be  only 
about  1,000  such  cities. 

Since  it  takes  time  for  the  enemy  to  produce  the  weapons  on  which  the 
attack  depends,  the  date  of  the  attack  may  be  of  vital  importance  And 
since  we  do  not  Know  «neh,  if  at  all,  ♦he  attack  Jt  11  occur,  it  is  appropri¬ 
ate  to  consider  a  wide  ran/e  oi  capabilities ^  The  timing  of  the  attack  is 
crucial,  also,  in  virtually'  every  other  asoect  rf  Ute  ilspersai  questioni 
for  example,  in  considering  bho  sire  of  bomb  wilch  may  be  delivered  against 
uBo  Any  ,^ractlcal  llspersal  prograr  must  lay  dow'i  definite  rules  about  the 
minimum  distance  between  potential  tarretSo  Though  we  are  atill  being  told 
officially  that  a  distance  cf  ten  to  twenty  milts  is  adequate  ~  eooetimes 
less,  depending  on  topotjra^hy  —  press  reports  Indicate  mat  the  H-bo*b  may 
nave  a  radius  of  destruction  of  ten  miles.  Had  we  started  a  costly  dispersal 

pro. -ram  within  local  market  areas  in  rvli6,  it  might  have  gained  almost 
nothin  -  against  today's  threat. 
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The  damage  reduction  to  oe  expected  frr^  dispersal  depends  also  upon 
wdat  the  program  does  to  tho  effectiveness  of  our  active  defenses,  A  large 
ni*ber  of  targets  may  naVe  things  difficult  for  the  enemy,  but  !♦  may  also 
make  things  more  difficult  for  our  anti-aircraft  and  Interceptors,  The 
greater  the  concentration  of  our  targets  and  of  our  defenses  against  sir 
attack,  tha  graater  tbe  mimber  of  our  fUditars  and  Nike  missiles  wi  ich  an 
attacking  force  might  encounter,  Purtherrore,  the  levels  of  hotr.  our  active 
defense  and  offense  are  relevant.  As  Indicated  earlier,  the  weight  of  the 
attack  which  the  aneay  can  hurl  against  us  may  be  of  great  importance  in 
determining  the  extent  tc  which  dispcraal  would  reduce  damage.  But  the 
enmny's  ability  to  deliver  bomba  depends,  in  turn,  on  our  active  defense 
and  offense  I  a  reduction  In  tne  level  of  cur  preparedness  ia  equivalent  to  an 
Increase  in  the  enemy's  capabilities. 

New  Weapons  Change  the  Protlea. 

It  is  easily  understood  that  future  dsvslopmsnts  —  e.g.,  interconti¬ 
nental  missiles  —  cay  impair  the  effectiveness  of  active  defenses  (that 
is,  increase  enemy  cspabllities)  and  hence  alter  the  damage  reduction 
attributable  to  disperesl.  Not  so  obvious  Is  the  fact  that  such  develop¬ 
ments  —  unloreseen  and  frequently  unforeseeable  —  may  also  affect  the 
usefulnese  of  dispersal  directly.  To  lllustratei  bines  an  intercontinental 
missile  would  probably  not  be  capable  of  pin-point  accuracy,  a  high 
percentage  of  such  "oombs**  might  be  expected  to  fall  several  miles  from  the 
intended  target,  anj  this  would  reduce  the  gains  from  certain  kinds  of 
dispersal  (e,go,  the  present  "loca."  program).  There  is  also  the  possibility 
that  "fsll-out"  from  future  bombs  may  shower  radlosctiva  particles  ovsr 
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hundreds  of  miles  from  trie  bomb  burst o  According  to  press  reports, 
the  Japanese  fishermen  who  were  exposed  to  fall-out  during  recent  tests 
were  seventy  to  ninety  miles  froei  ground  zero,  arid  rjatives  wno  suffered 
radiation  sickness  were  even  further  away.  ITnat  of  tne  weapons  of  the  day 
after  tTnerrow?  We  ought  not  to  assume  unquestioning ly  that  the  safer 
locations  of  capital  arxl  people  today,  even  if  known,  will  also  be  tne 
safer  locations  tooorrow. 

(A  word  of  warning  is  in  order  concerning  the  selection  of  a  defense 
strategy o  For  the  purpose  of  conparlng  dispersal  vrith  non-dispersal  the 
authors  have  followed  the  asauniption  of  many  dispersal  advocates  that,  to 
help  wi  n  a  war,  one  should  choose  Uie  policy  that  minimizes  the  maximua 
damage  the  enemy  could  dOo  The  authors  are  rot  convinced,  howaver,  tnat  the 
choice  ought  to  be  made  on  that  bas’e,  evon  if  one  were  confident  about  what 
constitute  the  most  damaging  attacks  under  the  alternative  pollcieSo  For 
suppose  tliere  are  two  strategies,  A  and  B,  open  to  the  enemy;  and  that,  if 
wa  disperse,  strategy  A  would  cause  the  destruction  of  ?()0  targets  and 
strategy  B  would  yield  180  targets;  while  if  we  adopt  an  alternative  policy 
uitre  strategies  would  result  1n  the  destr\:ction  of  210  and  lljD  targets, 
respectively.  If  it  is  certain  that  t:.e  enemy  would  choose  stratagy  A, 
we  ought  to  choose  dispersal o  But  if  the  enemy  is  ignorant  and  fallible, 
even  as  *e  are  —  anJ  might,  therefore,  cnoose  strategy  B  —  the  outcome 
could  rr  oetter  for  us  under  tne  alternative  policy o  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  policy  one  should  vote  for  depends  on  the  answer  to  tne 
question:  Is  the  possible  loss  of  10  aiditional  targets  worth  a  posfibls 
raving  of  1*0  targets?  ITie  cenparison  of  maxim’jm  damage  under  the  two 
policies  may  re  quita  inadequata  to  a  sensible  cholca,) 
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Dliperatl  for  U.e  belter  Ilf* 

ihethtr  or  not  a  :ilsperB*l  policy  would  improve  our  chances  of  winning 
a  war,  perhaps  we  ought  to  adopt  it  because  it  would  r.elp  acnieve  other  social 
objectives,  l^et  us  take  up  thes*  objective*  in  turOo 

It  fias  been  claimed  that  lispersal  would  improve  our  tandard  of  living, 
partly  becans*  urban  congestion  wculd  be  iiainished.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believ*,  however,  U'.at  our  standard  of  living  in  terms  of  food,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  housing,  medical  and  religious  facilities,  and  so  on,  would  be 
reduced  by  dlspersalo  Equally  important  is  tne  fact  that  dispersal  might 
materially  alter  the  range  of  choice  open  to  the  inlividual. 

It  Is  easy  to  tiiss  the  ;olnt  here.  It  is  net  merely  that  a  theatre 
center  like  that  in  New  York  ir  inconceivable  except  in  a  large  city,  nor 
merely  tfiat  a  Metropolitan  <7pera  Company  reqjires  a  metropolis.  Rather,  it 
Is  that  tne  city-dweller  wno  doesn't  like  tne  meal  supplied  by  tne  corner 
butcher  —  or  even  the  butcher  nlmself  —  is  free  to  gc  to  the  next  corner; 
and  ar^  small-town  dweller  will  be  able  to  think  of  many  exampleSc  TYie 
change  in  ccr.smptlon  level  would  bt  doubly'  significant  if  it  wore  ac¬ 
companied  by  th.e  absolute  disappearance  of  some  items,  and  an  Increase  in 
the  pett.,  tyrarinles  associated  w'th  local  monopoll -'So  Finally,  the  freedon 
to  choose  tn  dwell  In  a  Large  city  is  itself  one  aspect  of  our  llvir^ 

Stan  lards  0 

Some  advoci'^s  have  urged  disj'ersel  largely  on  social  or  sociological 
ground*.  Tney  remind  u*  of  the  evils  of  metropolitan  slums  —  as  '.f  there 
were  nothlrig  comparable  In  s^.aller  towns  or  cities  —  and  paint  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  manifold  benefits  w  ,ich  would  follow  from  their  elimination: 
improved  health,  lees  crime,  and  30  on.  The  fundamcital  tr.esis  ma^,'  be 
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intultlTvlj  appvallngf  yet  It  appears  to  rest  largely  on  assertlono  Is  it 
true,  for  ezaaple,  that  the  health  of  the  saiall  town  or  rural  resident  is 
better  than  that  of  the  city  dweller?  Is  there,  in  fact,  a  higher  crisie 
rate  in  our  largest  cities  than  in  snail  ones? 

Been  if  there  were  an  Inaritable  association  of  certain  social  erils 
and  large  cities,  end  even  if  it  were  true  that*  ultinately,  these  evils 
would  not  exist  with  a  different  distribution  of  population,  it  would  still 
be  in  order  to  inq-ulre  into  the  inediate  coneequencee  of  a  dispersal  policy* 
Would  not  the  social  naladj ustnents  attendant  upon  such  a  Boveaont  aggravate 
rather  than  inprove  the  situation?  What  would  be  the  sociologleal  effects 
of  setting  up  wore  brand-new  coaaunities*  or  of  woving  a  worker's  faaily  to 
a  now  town  each  time  he  chained  jobs?  We  don't  have  the  answers*  But  the 
fuadaeontal  doubt  reeainet  an  injured  aan  aay  oe  better  off  in  hospital  than 
at  tr.e  scene  of  an  accident,  out  «e  eay  kill  hie  if  wo  aove  hie.  All  in 
all*  there  appears  to  be  good  reason  to  question  both  the  diagnosis  of  our 
social  ills  and  the  efficacy  of  dispersal  as  a  cure. 

Dispersal  for  Peace 

We  are  told,  sorsetieeo,  that  one  reason  for  adopting  a  dispersal  policy 
is  that  it  will  help  avoid  war*  It  has  been  argued,  first,  that  anything 
er.ich  would  inprove  our  chances  of  winning  a  war  would  tend  to  prevent  war 
frow  occurring.  Even  if  dispersal  should  increaaa  our  eilitary  atrangth, 
however,  it  is  not  certain  that  this  would  proaota  paaca*  Wa  naed  to 
distinguiah  betwaen  "being  strong*  and  "growing  strongar”t  the  foraar  aay 
dater  tne  enany,  but  tne  latter  aay  constitute  an  invitation  to  attack  whila 
we  are  yet  relatively  weak* 
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Saeoadljf  it  has  b««n  arguad  that  while  accrationa  to  our  actiwa 
■ilitai7  atraogth  aight  not  dacreasa  tha  probability  af  war,  disparaal  would 
do  aOf  for  tha  policy  ia  puraly  dafanalwa.  Tha  basic  fallacy  of  this  argu- 
■ant  is  tha  iapUcit  aaaiaption  that  the  potential  anaay  nacassarily  regards 
hiaaalf  as  aa  regard  hia,  that  is,  as  tha  aggraseori  and  sinilarVf  that  ha 
ragarda  ua  aa  incapable  of  Initiating  hoatilitlas. 

Fbr  s\g>posa  that  tha  anaiy  disparsas.  that  would  our  reaction  be  to 
tha  news  of  such  Usparsal?  Koat  of  us,  probably,  would  argue  that  ha  had 
undsrtakan  tha  dispersal  bacausa  ha  anticipated  retaliatory  raids  after  ha 
had  attacked  us I  lould  it  be  unraasonabla  for  the  anasqr  to  argue  in  this 
fashion  if  «s  disparsaT  Clearly  there  ia  no  such  thing  aa  a  purely 
dafansiva  act  if  tha  actor  is  asaunad  to  have  aggressive  intent*  Wa  had 
batter  raeognlsa  that  an  laprovsBant  in  our  aiJdtary  posture  could  be 
aceoapaniad  by  either  an  iaoraasa  or  a  iseraasa  in  tha  probability  of  war, 
and  that  wa  do  not  know  enough  to  appraise  the  differential  iapast  of 
disperaal  and  non-dispersal  on  tne  preservation  of  peace  * 

The  Disparaad  Man 

Let  us  turn,  finally,  to  the  preservation  of  individual  freadoas*  Our 
concern  with  the  question  of  winning  a  war  was,  of  course,  aotlvated  ia  part 
by  precisely  that  factor.  It  is,  however,  a  coaoonplaaa  that  in  guarding 
ourselves  against  asternal  attack  aa  asy  lose,  trm  within,  smeh  that  wa 
charlsh. 

Let  us  ernsidar,  first,  an  eKtreae  dispersal  policy  by  which  tha 
gov or  IBS nt  undartahsa  to  relocate  all  of  our  existing  vulnerable  capital  in 
acaa  relatively  snort  period  (tan  years,  say}.  Rare  it  saans  obvious  that 
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virtually  coapletc  direction  of  our  economic  lives  would  be  inevitable. 

For  wtio  would  decide  what  is  to  be  Boved*  or  its  new  location?  Mho  would  be 
conpensated,  anl  by  how  such?  Mhich  employees  would  raove,  and  how  would  a 
decision  be  enforced?  How  would  markets  be  allocated?  Mould  there,  in  fact, 
be  an>'  aspect  of  econnoic  life  for  which  govemsental  influence  would  not  be 
ovurwnelaing?  Even  if  we  were  willii^  to  put  up  with  such  controls  until 
dispersal  had  been  achieved,  how  could  thej'  be  brcU(3ht  to  an  end? 

Fran  less  ambitious  dispersal  proerrams,  such  as  that  already  adopted 
by  the  governnentf  a  scmewttat  different  picture  emerges.  A  host  of  "induce- 
ments”  are  held  out  to  the  businessman  to  select  e  location  for  his  new 
plant  which  neets  with  governiont  approval!  tax  amortisation  privileges, 
contracts,  and  so  on.  The  conditions  undsr  Wi.ich  these  fevors  will  be  granted, 
however,  can  be  ignored  et  the  discretion  of  the  appropriate  authorities. 

Whils  some  seheaes  for  achieving  *voluntary'*  dispersal  sake  uss  of  ths 
pricing  aechanisB  and  Biniaits  the  role  of  authority,  all  uttmeo  invits  ths 
sxtra«legal  dispensation  of  favors  and  imposition  of  penalties.  Moreover, 
any  dispersal  program,  voluntary  or  other,  extreme  or  modest,  implies  thst 
same  central  authority  has  evaluated  the  relative  risks,  costs  snd  benefits 
of  alternative  locations.  Even  with  the  best  of  will,  the  decisions  of 
less-than-omniscisnt  sdai nstrators  are  bound  to  be  arbitrary  and  soBetiaes 
inequitable.  One  can  visualize,  as  e  consequence,  a  aad  screable  by 
Congressmen  to  have  their  own  Jistrlcte  and  states  approved  as  locations  for 
new  industry.  On  the  local  scene  ths  nee  of  the  city  planner  or  aanager, 
with  soae  dispersal  seheaes,  to  a  position  of  unrivalled  authority,  is  s 
prosp  '■t  which  rakes  free  enterprise  look  more  attractive  than  ever  before. 

The  thoughtful  citizen  is  aware,  of  course,  that  no  sharp  line  can  be 
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drairn  b«t««en  th«  and  tha  "unfraa**  aoclaty)  certain  restrictions  on 

tha  individual  always  ara  inavitabla.  At  first  glanca,  it  nay  appaar  that 
only  the  nanufacturar* a  fraadon  would  ba  lapairad  by  a  disparsal  policy, 
but  tha  saaa  is  true  of  his  aaplayaas*  At  bast,  it  would  mean  for  than  a 
raduction  in  aaploysant  opportunitias  in  a  givan  araai  at  worst,  It  night 
naan  virtually  conplata  dapandanca  upon  a  particular  enployer.  Moraovar, 
an  axtansion  of  aithar  controls  or  inducanants  would  anlarga  Dia  araa  of 
"adninistrativa"  lav  —  an  area  in  which  tha  law  may  rastrict,  prlnarily, 
thosa  without  accass  to  tha  seats  of  political  power.  There  is  certainly 
ranaon  for  tha  suspicion  that  the  city  plarmar's  "green  belt"  draan  o-suld 
easily  turn  out  to  ba  tha  citiaan's  nightaara  of  raglaentation. 

If  Not  Sisparsal  —  NhatT 

So  far,  we  have  asked  questions  arout  lispersal,  as  ccnparad  with  tha 
aLtamativa  of  "doing  nothing."  But  other  policies  ara  open  to  us  and 
should  ba  evaluated  before  a  choice  is  nada.  Nhile  wa  shall  not  hare  carry 
out  a  coaparison  of  the  alternatives  tha  nvMbar  is  large!  —  it  nay  ba 
helpful  to  indicate  the  general  nature  of  a  few  of  then. 

One  fundanantal  fact  is  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  norass  of  public 
policy  debate.  It  is  that  there  are  definite  liaitations  on  a  nation's 
resources,  Just  as  thars  ara  on  tha  individual's.  A  xan  must  bslsnea  his 
desire  for  a  new  car  against  his  desire  for  additional  insursncs  or  any  of 
a  hundrsd  other  thit^si  iteas  which  beer  no  apparent  ressablanee  are 
genuinely  slternstivs  to  one  another.  In  the  same  wqy,  the  alternatives  to 
dispersal  are  all  of  the  other  things  whidi  we,  individually  or  collective* 
ly  may  purchaee. 
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5aa«  siopla  •xMplaa  will  illuBtrat*  thisi  perr.aps  our  national 
aacuritgr  would  be  graatar  if  wa  spent  mone^  on  education  —  producing 
aniiineers  and  doctors*  sny*  for  surely  we  8:.all  ra<f.'ire  such  skllla  in  the 
ewant  of  at tack*  Perhaps  wa  would  be  batter  off  to  give  the  wonay  to  our 
allies  for  their  araad  forces*  Possibly  we  ought  to  produce  aore  A-boabs* 
expand  the  Strategic  Air  CosBand*  disperse  and  otherwise  protect  SAC  bases, 
build  up  active  defenses,  or  step  up  researcr.  pertaining  to  active  defense* 
In  the  light  of  economic  reality  ani  the  fact  tnat  our  national  objectives 
coapete  with  one  another,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  assert  that  there  are  no 
alternatives  to  dispersal* 

Indeed,  even  if  we  confine  our  scrutiny  to  passive  defense  aeasures, 
there  remain  alternatives  to  any  particular  dispersal  program  #)ich,  on 
analysis,  night  well  prove  to  be  superior  to  it*  '■‘irst.  It  should  be  renem« 
bered  that  there  are  many  types  of  dispersal*  Next,  it  is  certainly 
possible  so  to  reinforce  our  existing  structures  and  so  to  construct  our 
new  buildings  ~  even  if  this  means  putting  then  underground  —  as  to 
reduce  the  damage  which  would  result  from  enemy  attack*  These  methods  of 
protection,  it  is  true,  ma;>'  not  help  in  case  of  a  direct  hit  —  but  neither 
will  ary  thing  else.  Tdtey  nay  be  very  costly  —  but  cost  must  bs  viewed  in 
relation  to  payoff*  (fe  live  in  houses  even  tliough  tents  are  shsaper.) 
Perhaps  our  best  defense  lies  in  U.e  stockpiling  of  products,  whether  raw 
aaterials  or  seml^fabricated  products  or  end-items*  Stockpiling  has  at 
least  two  undeniable  advantages  over  dispersals  (1)  is  would  have  the 
required  material  available  as  soon  as  war  broke  out,  not  two  or  three  years 
later  —  and  tnis  could  make  the  difference  between  winning  and  losing  s 
war.  (2)  It  would  be  easier  to  protect  stockpilLS  than  plants  because  ths 
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forB«r  ne«d  not  b«  Intcrdcpandante  Shelters  and  evacuAion  of  citiesi  given 
weming  of  att«ck«  alao  deserve  serious  consideratlono  ^ 

T^ere  are,  then,  eaiv  alternatives  to  dispersal,  and  until  «e  have 
analjsed  their  consequences  it  is  slaply  not  possible  to  say  whether  we 
uhould  disperseo  The  fact  that  these  eeasures  are  called  "alternatives" 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  should  put  all  of  our  national  security 
eggs  into  one  basket.  In  effect,  mixtures  of  defense  measures  —  and  our 
present  programs  represent  one  possible  coabi nation  —  have  to  be  conpared. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  in  such  comparisons,  many  questions  similar 
to  those  raised  here  about  dispersal  are  relevanto 

Thi,  thoughtful  citisen  nay  ask  whether  the  official  adoption  of  a 
dispersal  program  does  not  imply  that  thorough-going  comparisons  have,  in 
fact,  been  carried  out.  Unfortunately,  official  pronouncacants  about 
diaperaal  strongly  suggest  that  such  systematic  anmlyaes  have  never  been 
performed.  And  unofficial  recommendations  sppest'  to  rest  largely  on  appeals 
to  authority,  inadequata  recognition  of  the  existence  of  slternstives, 
erroneous  economic  analys.s,  and,  in  eome  easas,  purely  personal  conceptions 
of  aemi-rural  Utopia, 

The  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  our  national  defanse  policy 
arc  numerous  and  tarrlbly  complax.  ie  have  not  solved  sny  of  them  in  this 
article,  nor,  we  submit,  has  any  of  th<«  been  solved  by  rcpeeted  exhortations 
to  disperse.  All  we  have  done  Is  to  raise  relevant  quastione.  These  point 
up  the  urgent  necessity  for  analysis  of  ths  consaquenees  of  alternative 
expenditures,  in  order  to  decide  upon  the  best  mix  mno  level  of  defense 
measures.  Though  unequivocal  answers  nay  not  be  provided  by  analyeie,  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  unoertaintles  which  exist  is  itself  essential  to  rational 
policymaking.  ^ 


-  END 


